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derer pays two oxen to . that of the person slain.
Of the Maoris, Thomson says (i., 123): 'Revenge was
one of a chief's first duties; an insulted New Zealander
would rush to his tribe and relate the injury he had
suffered; then, if payment were refused, war might
ensue.' Land and women were the chief causes of
strife. They were cautious of rushing into wars, and
in every dispute mediations were gladly accepted
until blood was actually shed. Every offence but
murder had some pecuniary equivalent.

"Guinnard states that the Patagonians (or Arau-
canians) c put to death the enemies of a slain person,
unless they agree to pay a heavy ransom/ (p. 179)
and among all the more primitive negro races, with no
exceptions that I have noticed, murder can be atoned
for with a sufficient payment. Brookes says that
among the Dyaks the ordinary compensation for
murder is worth about eight pounds sterling; and St.
John says that adultery is compounded for by a
customary fine to the family that has been aggrieved.
Some barbarian races, more vindictive or less avari-
cious than others, are with greater difficulty induced
to forego the blood penalty for a payment; but there
is none, so far as I know, in which it is not more or
less customary to accept compensation and avoid a
feud." Mr. Sutherland's book, which fell under my
notice when I had nearly completed these lectures,
contains a very instructive chapter on "The Growth
of Law"1 from which the above passage is taken
and in which I am glad to find a confirmation of my
own views.

1 Vol. ii., p. 163.